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THE ARMED CONVOY. 


ROGER KYFFIN’S WARD. 


BY W. H. G. KINGSTON. 


CHAPTER IV.—HARRY TRYON’S FIRST ADVENTURE. —-LYNDERTON 
AND 1TS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Harry Tryon in his new home had the sea con- 
stantly before his eyes. Sometimes he saw it blue 
and laughing, and dotted over with the white canvas 
of numerous vessels glistening in the sunshine. At 
other times the stout ships were tossed by tempests, 
or doing battle with the foaming waves. Often the 
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boy longed for the life of a sailor, to go forth over that 
broad unknown ocean in search of adventure; but 
the old lady would not hear of it. It was the only 
wish in which she thwarted him : she usually spoiled 
him, and gave him everything he asked for, especially 
if he cried loud enough for it. But he was now getting 
too old to cry for what he wanted, and he must take 
some other means to obtain his wishes. Poor Harry! 
his nursery life had been a checkered one; sometimes 
shut up by himself in a dark room, sometimes almost 
starved and frightened to death; at others pam- 
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pered, stuffed with rich food, exhibited in the 
drawing-room as a prodigy, his vanity excited, and 
allowed to do exactly as he listed. Perhaps one 
style of treatment checked the bad effects of the 
other. 

Lynderton stood on the bank of a small river. 
Harry had no difficulty in obtaining a boat, in which 
he learned to row. Lady Tryon did not know how 
he was employed, or she would probably have sent 
for him, and kept him driving about in her musk- 
smelling carriage, which Harry hated. As he grew 
older he managed to get trips in fishing vessels, on 
board small traders which ran between the neigh- 
bouring ports, and sometimes he got a trip on board 
a revenue cruiser—the old ‘‘ Rose,’”’ well known on 
the coast. There were not many yachts in those days ; 
but two or three of the people residing at Lynderton 
had small vessels, and Harry was always a welcome 
guest on board them. His love for the sea was thus 
partially gratified and fostered, and he became a first- 
rate hand in a boat or yacht. Still he yearned for 
something else. 

One day he was standing on the quay at the foot of 
the town, when a stout sailor lad stopped near him, 
and putting out his hand exclaimed: ‘‘ Well, Master 
Harry! I did not know you at first: you are grown 
so. You’re looking out for a sail down the river, Pll 
warrant ?”’ 

“You are right, Jacob,” answered Harry, shaking 
the proffered hand. ‘‘I have not had a sniff of salt 
water for the last week. But where have you been 
all this time ?” 

‘‘T have been to sea, Master Harry—to foreign 
lands—and if you are so minded I will help you to 
take a trip there too.” 

‘*You have not been away long enough to go to 
any foreign lands that I know of, except perhaps the 
coast of France or to Holland,” observed: Harry. 

‘‘That’s just where I have been, Master H 1 
and if you like to come down along the quay I will 
show you the craft I went in. She’s not one a 
seaman need be ashamed of, let me tell you.” 

Harry accompanied his friend. Jacob Tuttle had 
been one of Harry’s first companions in a boat, and 
he indeed taught him to row. As he was six or 
eight years older than Harry, the latter looked at 
him with great respect, and considered him an 
accomplished seaman. He was, indeed, a good 
specimen of the British sailor of those days, brave, 
open-hearted, and generous, but with the smallest 
possible amount of judgment or discretion. Harry 
accompanied him along the bank of the river for 
some distance. 

“There! what do you think of her?” asked 
Jacob, pointing to a wonderfully long, narrow lugger 
which lay alongside the wooden quay or jetty. 
‘‘She measures 120 feet from the tip of her bow- 
sprit to the end of her outrigger, and she sails like 
the wind. We pull forty oars, and there is no 
revenue cutter can come near us, blow high or blow 
low.” The vessel at which Harry and his companion 
were looking was indeed a beautiful craft. She had 
fore and aft cuddies for sleeping berths, and was 


open amid-ships ‘for the stowage of 2,000 kegs of 


“Would 
a trip in her, Master 


spirits,” Jacob whispered in Harry’s ear. 
you not like to take 
Harry ?” 
Harry confessed that he should like it very much. 
Lady Tryon was on the point of starting for 
London. Probably the ‘Saucy Sally” would not 
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sail for two or three days. He might make the trip 
and be back again without anybody knowing any- 
thing about it. Tuttle would introduce Harry to the 
skipper. He was a first-rate fellow, whether an 
Englishman or a foreigner he could not tell, but’ his 
equal was not easily to be found. It was a pleasure 
to be with him ina gale of wind, and to hear him 
issue his orders. Captain Falwasser was his name. 
The ‘Saucy Sally” carried fifty hands, officers and 
crew all told, and had guns too, but they were kept 
stowed away below, unless wanted. 

‘‘But, Harry, come on board?” 

Harry could not resist the temptation. He reflected 
little about the rights of the thing, and even if he 
had, to say the truth, Captain Falwasser’s occupation 
was at that time not much condemned by public 
opinion. He soon found himself visiting every part 
of the ‘‘ Saucy Sally,” and being introduced to her 
daring skipper. Captain Falwasser was a strongly- 
built man, but in other respects refined and gentle- 
manly in appearance. The expression of his lips 
showed wonderful determination, and those who 
looked at his eye felt that they were in the pre- 
sence of a man accustomed to command his fellows. 
His cheek was pale and sunken, and there was on 
his features a settled expression of melancholy. 
Harry was delighted with all he saw, and longed 
more than ever to take a trip on board the lugger. 
Captain Falwasser, however, did not seem inclined 
to indulge him in his wish. At last he had to go 
on shore, and return home. A few days after this 
he saw the “Saucy Sally” with her jovial crew, 
loudly cheering, while she dropped down the river, 
the Captom House officers looking on. 

‘We'll catch them one of these days, in spite of 
all their cunning,” observed one. ‘‘They think we 
don’t know when they are coming back. We will 
show them their mistake.” 

Harry kept thinkitig of the ‘‘Saucy Sally” and 
her bold skipper, and he still entertained the hopes 
of some day making a trip in her. Two or three 
weeks passed away, and once more she lay in 
Lynderton river, with her empty hold looking as 
innocent as if she had been merely out for a few 
hours’ pleasure trip, There were reports of a large 
cargo having been run somewhere on the Dorsetshire 
coast, not far from Yarmouth, but of course the 
erew of the ‘‘Saucy Sally” knew nothing of the 
matter. A body of yeomanry had met a large party 
of waggons, surrounded by two or three hundred 
men, each with pistols in their holsters, and carbines 
in their hands, proceeding northward; but the 
soldiers considered diseretion, in this case, the better 
ey of valour, being “7 sure, had they attempted 

interfere with them, they would be cut down toa 
man. It was shrewdly suspected that this cavalcade 
was conveying to a place of safety the cargo landed 
from the ‘‘Saucy Sally.” Harry very naturally went 
down to have a look at the lugger. Jacob Tuttle 
told him how sorry he had felt that he could not 
come the last trip. 

‘Tf you have a mind for it still, come on board 
the night before, and I will stow you away. When 
we are fairly at sea, you can come out, and if the 
skipper is angry I will stand the blame.” 

Harry managed to get away from Aylestone Hall, 
his grandmother being still absent, and was, unseen 
by any one, stowed on board the ‘Saucy Sally.” 
It is possible that more than once, while shut up in 
the close cuddy, he repented of his proposed exploit. 
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However, he was in for it, as the crew, most of them 
half-seas over, kept coming on board. The next 
morning, if not as sober as judges, they were yet 
pretty well able to handle the lugger, and with their 
usual exulting shouts they manned their oars and 
pulled down the river. They were soon at sea, and 
getting @ slant of wind, the smuggler’s enormous 
lug-sails were hoisted, and away she stood towards 
the French coast. Jacob, according to promise, 
released Harry. Theskipper’s sharp eye soon singled 
him out, though he kept forward among the crew. 
He was summoned aft, and fully expected a severe 
scolding. 

‘‘What made you come with us, my boy?” asked 
Captain Falwasser, in a kind tone. ‘‘ You are too 
young torun the dangers we have to go through. 
You will have enough of them by-and-by. And so 
Jacob Tuttle brought you, did he? I will settle that 
business with him. You must be under my charge 
till I land you again at Lynderton.”’ 

Jacob Tuttle not only got a severe scolding, but 
the captain threatened to dismiss him as soon as they 
got back to England. Meantime the appearance of 
the lugger was being changed. The crew, as they 
drew near the French coast, dressed as Frenchmen, 
and pieces of painted canvas were hung over the 
sides of the vessel, so that she no longer looked like 
the trim, dashing craft she really was. The ‘Saucy 
Sally’? dropped her anchor close in with the cgast, 
just as the shades of evening fell over the ocean. A 
boat was lowered. Harry had been made to change 
his dress like the rest. The skipper invited him to 
accompany him. 

‘Remember you are to be dumb,” said Captain 
Falwasser. ‘‘If you keep close to me no harm will 
come to you.” 

A light was shown on board the vessel, and was 
immediately answered by another on shore. Soon 
afterwards a number of boats were heard approaching. 
The captain exchanged a signal with one of them, 
and then .continued his course tothe shore. After 
walking some distance they reached a town. The 
captain paid several visits, and as he spoke French, 
Harry could not make out what was said. The 
captain seemed greatly surprised and shocked at some 
disastrous news he heard. He transacted business 
with some people on whom he called, and Harry 
saw him pay away the contents of a large bag of 
gold. He was more silent than ever on his walk 
back to the beach. He sighed deeply. ‘‘ Unhappy 
France, unhappy France!” he said to himself; 
“what is to become of you?” 

When they got on board the lugger again, she was 
deeply laden with kegs and bales of goods. That 
instant her anchor was tripped, and sail being made, 
she stood back towards the English coast. Daylight 
soon afterwards broke. She made the land some time 
before dark, but waited till she could not be seen 
from the shore before she ran in. Sharp eyes kept 
looking out for the expected signal: it was made. 
She ran in till her bows almost touched the sand. 
Fully three hundred people were waiting on the beach ; 
with wonderful rapidity her cargo was landed, and each 
cask or bale being put on the broad shoulders of a 
stout fellow, was carried away instantly up the cliff. 
Not a yard of silk, a bottle of brandy, nor a pound of 
tobacco remained on board. Instantly the oars were 
got out, and before daylight she was once more at the 
mouth of Lynderton river. 

‘I have only one request to make,”’ said the cap- 
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tain to Harry, ‘‘that you will promise me faithfully 
not to tell to any one what you have seen. You came 
on board the ‘Saucy Sally,’ were away a couple of 
nights, and were once again put safely on shore at 
Lynderton. That’s all you may tell, remember.” 

Harry gave his promise: he felt grateful to Captain 
Falwasser for the kind ‘treatment he had received. 
Harry begged that Jacob Tuttle might be forgiven. 
The captain replied he would consider the matter ; 
but Jacob did not seem inclined to trust to him, and 
soon afterwards entered on board a man-of-war. 

This was Harry’s first adventure. He was somewhat 
disappointed in the result. It was some time before 
he engaged in another. 

There were a good many country houses scattered 
about in the neighbourhood of Lynderton; and at 
most of them Harry, who was growing into a 
remarkably fine-looking young man, had become a 
great favourite. He danced well, could talk agreeably, 
and was always ready to make himself useful. He 
was a welcome guest, especially at Stanmore Park, 
the residence of Colonel Everard. The Colonel was 
one of the representatives of the oldest and most 
influential families in that part of the country. 
General Tryon had been an old friend of his, and he 
was very glad when Lady Tryon acknowledged her 
grandson, and took him under her protecting wing. 
Had the Colonel been a more acute observer than he 
was, he might not have so readily congratulated the 
boy on his good fortune. Colonel Everard had an 
only daughter, Lucy; and a niece, Mabel, who resided 
with him. The latter was the daughter of his brother, 
Captain Digby Everard, who was constantly at sea. 
When he came on shore for a short period he took up 
his residence at Stanmore Park. A maiden sister, 
always called Madam Everard, who superintended 
his household, was the only other constant member 
of his family. Stanmore Park was a fine old place 
of red brick, with spreading wings. A long drive 
under an avenue of noble trees led up to the front of 
the house, and looked out on a wide extent of park 
land. There was a beautiful view of the sea from the 
windows on the opposite side. There was a magnifi- 
cent lawn of thick shrubberies, and lofty umbrageous 
trees, and extensive lakes, across which were bits of 
woodland scenery, the graceful trees of varied foliage 
being reflected in the calm water. Altogether, 
Stanmore Park was a very delightful place. Harry, 
however, although he was very fond of going there, 
liked the inhabitants even more than the place itself. 
Madam Everard was a good kind woman who, though 
advanced in life, had feelings almost as fresh as those 
of her young nieces, who were pretty, attractive 
girls. Harry thought so, and as he saw a good deal 
of them, he was well able to judge. His happiest 
days were spent in their society ; sometimes attending 
them on horseback, sometimes fishing with them in 
the lake, sometimes rowing them in a boat on the 
largest piece of water. Captain Everard had had a 
miniature frigate placed on the lake; and Harry was 
present while it was being fitted out and rigged, so 
that he learnt the name of every rope and sail 
belonging to her. It was wonderful how much 
nautical knowledge he gained on that occasion. 


CHAPTER V.—TWO YOUNG FIRE-EATERS OUT-GENERALLED. 


LynpErTon was about that time made a depdét of a 
foreign legion, and although the presence of a large 





| body of military did not add much to the morality 
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of the place, there was a considerable number of 
talented persons among the officers and their wives. 
Instruction could now be procured in abundance, in 
foreign languages, dancing, singing, in the use of all 
sorts of instruments, from pianos down to flageolets, 
and in drawing and painting. Counts and barons 
were glad to obtain remuneration for their talents, 
and many a butcher’s or grocer’s bill was liquidated 
by the instruction afforded to the female portions of 
the commercial families of the place in dancing and 
singing. Colonel Everard engaged a very charming 
countess to instruct his daughter and niece in dancing, 
and as it was convenient to have a third person, Harry 
was invited over to join the lessons. The name of the 
French lady who taught them dancing was Countess 
de Thaonville. She was a very handsome person, 
but there was a deep shade of melancholy on her 
countenance. No wonder. Her history was a sad 
one, as was that of many of her countrywomen and 
countrymen, now exiles in a foreign land. Harry 
benefited greatly by theselessons. ‘They contributed 
to civilise and refine him. Had, however, Madam 
Everard known a little more of the world, as years 
rolled on, she would probably not have invited him 
so often to come to the house. In his young days 
he had looked on Lucy and Mabel very much in the 
light of sisters, but somehow or other he began to 
prefer one to the other. Mabel was certainly his 
favourite. How it came to pass he could not tell, 
but he was happier in her society than in that of her 
cousin, or in that of anybody else. He was only about 
two years her senior, while Lucy was several years 
older. This might have made some difference. 


Occasionally the Countess brought a young officer of 
the legion, Baron de Ruvigny, to the house to assist in 


the music, as he played the violin well. He was a 
mere youth, but very gentlemanly and pleasing, and 
he became a great favourite with Madam Everard. 
Harry did not quite like his coming, he thought 
he seemed rather too attentive to Mabel. How- 
ever, he was a very good fellow, although he could 
,not play cricket or row a boat, and as Mabel cer- 
tainly gave him no encouragement, Harry began to 
like him. 

By the time Harry was eighteen Mabel had be- 
come a lovely and an amiable girl. No wonder that 
being much in her society he should have loved her. 
Lady Tryon, who had always indulged him, was not 
long in discovering the state of his affections, and 
instead of attempting to check him, she encouraged 
him in his wish to obtain the hand of Mabel 
Everard. 

Colonel Everard, like many old soldiers, was an 
early riser. He usually, in the summer, took a walk 
before breakfast through the grounds. His figure 
was tall and commanding. Although considerably 
more than seventy, he still walked with an upright 
carriage and soldier-like air. He carried a stick in 
his hand, but often placed it under his arm, as he 
was wont in his youth tocarry his sword. The front 
part of his head was bald, and his silvery locks were 
secured behind in a queue, neatly tied with black 
ribbon. His features were remarkably fine, and 
age had failed to dim the brightness of his blue eye. 
His invariable morning costume was an undress 
military coat, which had seen some service, while no 
one could look at him without seeing that he was a 
man accustomed to courts as well as camps. One 
morning he was stopping to look at a flower-bed 
lately laid out by. his daughter Lucy. when he heard 





footsteps approaching him. 
cealed him from the house. 

‘* Well, Paul, what is it?” he asked, looking up. 

‘‘T have something to communicate, Colonel.” 

The speaker was a tall thin man, with a mark of 
a sword-cut on one of his well-bronzed and weather- 
beaten cheeks, which had not added to his beauty. 
There was, notwithstanding this, an honest, pleasant 
expression in his countenance which was sure to 
command confidence. His air was that of an old 
soldier ; indeed, as he spoke, his hand went mechani- 
cally up to his hat, while, as he halted, he drew 
himself as upright as one of the neighbouring fir- 
trees. Paul Gauntlett, the Colonel’s faithful follower 
and body servant, had left Lynderton with him 
upwards of fifty years before, and had been by his 
side in every battle in which he had been engaged. 

‘“‘There’s mischief brewing, and if it is not puta 
stop to, harm will come of it,” he continued. 

‘What do you mean ?”’ asked the Colonel. 

“‘ Just this, sir. I was lying down close to the 
lake to draw in a night line I set last night, when 
who should come by but young Master Harry Tryon 
with his fishing-rod in his hand, and his basket by 
his side. I was just going to get up and speak to 
him, for he did not see me, when I saw another 
person, who was no other than that young foreigner, 
the Baron de Ruvigny, as he calls himself. Master 
Harry asked him what he was doing, and he said 
that it was no business of his, as far as I could make 
out. Then Master Harry got very angry, and told 
him that he should not come to the park at all, and 
the other said that he was insulted. Then Master 
Harry asked him what business he had to write 
letters to young ladies, and the end of it was that 
they agreed to go into the town and get swords or 
pistols and settle the matter that way. If they fix 
on pistols it may be all very well; but if they fight 
with swords, Master Harry’s no hand with one, and 
the young Frenchman will pink him directly they 
cross blades.” } 

“T am glad you told me of this,” observed the 
Colonel. ‘It must be put a stop to,.or the hot- 
headed lads will be doing each other a mischief. 
Who could the Frenchman have been writing to? 
Not my daughter or niece, I hope. It will not do 
to have their names mixed up in a brawl.” 

‘“‘T think we could manage it at once, sir; they 
have not yet left the grounds. They spoke as if 
they did not intend to fight till the evening, as each 
of them would have to look out for his seconds. 
When they parted, Master Harry walked on along 
the side of the lake and began to fish, looking as cool 
as a cucumber, while the young Frenchman went 
back into the summer-house, where he had been 
sitting when Master Harry found him, and went on 
writing away on a sheet of paper he had spread out 
on his hat. Now, sir, if you go down the walk you 
are pretty sure to find him there still, and I have no 
doubt that I shall be able to fall in with Master 
Harry, and I can tell him you want to see him at 
breakfast, and that he must come, and make no 
excuse.” 

Great was Harry’s surprise to find the young 
Frenchman in the breakfast-room, where the Colonel 
and the rest of the party were already assembled. 
He was, as usual, cordially welcomed, and the butler 
shortly afterwards announced that the fish he had 
caught would be speedily ready. 

“We are very glad you have come, Harry,” said 
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Madam Everard, ‘‘ you can help us in arranging an 
important matter. The Colonel has just heard that 
his Majesty intends honouring us with a visit in the 
course of a day or two. The King sends word that 
he shall ride over from Lyndhurst, and that we are 
to make no preparations for his reception ; but he is 
always pleased when there is some little surprise, 
and above all things he likes to see his subjects 
making themselves happy.”’ 

‘The Baron de Ruvigny says he is certain that 
Colonel Lejoille will lend the band of the regiment, 
and we must have the militia and volunteer bands. 
Will it not be delightful?” exclaimed Mabel. 

“We must have two large tents put up on one 
side of the lawn, so as not to shut out the view from 
the windows.” 

«There must be one for dancing,” said Lucy, who 
was especially fond of dancing. ‘‘ There will be no 
want of partners, as there used to be before the 
foreign officers came here. How very kind of the 
King to say he will come.” 

“Do you think that Cochut will have time to 
prepare a breakfast?” asked the Colonel, looking at 
his sister. ‘‘We must send for him at once to 
receive his orders. Baron, we must leave the bands 
of the regiments to you. Harry, you must arrange 
with Mr. Savage, the sail-maker, for the tents.” 

“Now, recollect you two young men are to devote 
all your time and energies to these objects,’ said 
Madam Everard, looking at them with a meaning 
glance. 

“T must see you both in my study before you 
leave,” said the Colonel, ‘‘ and now, lads, go to break- 
fast.” The two young men looked at each other, and 
possibly suspected that the Colonel might, by some 
wonderful means, have heard of their quarrel. 


’ 





ROME IN 1871.* 
BY MARY HOWITT. 
I. 


Easter this year, although so important a church 
festival, passed without any of those usually grand 
ceremonials which, through all former years, have 
made Rome the point of attraction to travellers 
of every Christian nation. The year is going on 
as it began. There is no life here, you are told; 
all is in such strange contrast to this time last 
year, when thousands and tens of theusands filled 
the city, when the Cicumenical Council was sitting, 
and had drawn hither the church dignitaries of 
every Christian land under the sun. Then Rome, 
you are assured, was worth living in; nor was the 
day long enough for the gorgeous spectacle which 
it exhibited. Then you heard spoken every lan- 
guage with which the tongue of man is acquainted, 
almost as if another Day of Pentecost had come. 
Then Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, and the 
dwellers in Mesopotamia were here, walking the 
streets and delighting the eye with their quaint or 
magnificent attire, or astonishing the ear by the 
variety of their utterances. 

No, indeed, you are assured by many a mournful 





an a former paper by Mrs. Howitt, an account was given of the entry 
th he King of Italy into Rome, the great inundations, and other events 
i happened about the beginning of the year (see March “ Leisure 
— ’). The present letter, written soon after Easter, continues the 

riter's report of the strange aspect of Rome inthis year, so memorable 


in the annals of the papacy. 
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resident, Rome is not what she was. And wonder- 
fully is she changed since the summer of last year, 
changed even in sadder ways than by the mere absence 
of those interesting and picturesque representatives 
of foreign churches. Everything characteristic of 
old papal Rome is already on the wane, if not 
absolutely gone. The churches, even through 
Easter, are comparatively silent; the Holy Father 
is never seen, nor even a red-legged cardinal. Good 
Protestant ladies deplore with a sigh that you see no 
longer those dear, snuffy old cardinals, driving 
grandly in their black and gilded coaches, drawn 
by those splendid black horses, down the long line of 
the Corso, or in some dingy old street, with palaces 
on either hand; you no longer meet them walking 
leisurely by twos and threes a mile or so on the 
Porta Pia road, whilst the old coaches come slowly 
after. All this was a beautiful bit of old Rome, 
which it is just as hard to lose sight of as it will be 
if the threatened edict is enforced, that the heavy, 
old, picturesque, half-savage, and yet sagacious 
buffaloes, with their rugged, ribbed horns, their 
melancholy eyes, their prodigious strength, and 
untiring patience, shall no longer be permitted to 
drag blocks of marble or travertine into the city. Of 
a truth, Rome is not what she was; there is nothing 
to attract strangers hither, and what is to become of 
that portion of her population which lives by the 
strangers, when they no longer flock hither, as they 
now will not ? 

It may be so. Nevertheless, there is much to see 
and more to think about, for such as ourselves who 
have not known Rome under her papal rule, and who 
now see her as the Phoenix rising with new life from 
the ashes of the past. The ages which date back beyond 
the papal rule, and out of which it hasin part grown, 
live yet in the ruins of temples and palaces, of aque- 
ducts, triumphal arches, and tombs; the martyrs of the 
early Christians fill the uncounted chambers of the 
catacombs; the medieval and later ages stand forth 
in the marble and gold and the bad taste of the 
gorgeous churches. The history of the popes is a 
chronicle of enormous crime, ambition, and impious 
daring, under which the mind of the people has 
become dwarfed and paralysed by an effete church 
ceremonial and the slavery of enforced ignorance. 
But the ages that are advancing are of a very 
different character, through the dawn of which events 
and figures may be discerned of a vast proportion, 
and of a beauty and beneficence unknown either to 
classic or medieval times, and which no church 
function has alone power to call forth. 

Thus, whilst silence prevails in the churches, and 
the Holy Father, with his court of cardinals, shuts 
himself up in a voluntary seclusion, which is repre- 
sented to the Catholic world as a state of imprison- 
ment forced upon him by his disobedient children, 
they, his Roman children at least, are learning a 
very useful lesson, namely, that they can do without 
him. Nevertheless noble and pious ladies weep and 
pray, both in public and private, for the Pope and 
for the church ; and the poor, seeing that there are so 
few strangers in Rome this year, and that they are 
deprived of the customary excitements of their reli- 
gion, exclaim in sorrowful astonishment, ‘“ Alas, the 
Holy Father vouchsafes the blessing and consolation 
of the sacred functions only to strangers, who keep 
away when they please, and not to us, his faithful 
children, who are always here!” 

In the meantime. the Bible Society has opened its 
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store in the Corso, near the very spot where, a few 
years ago, th epriests made a bonfire of ‘‘ bad books,” 
and destroyed as such every copy of the Scriptures 
they could lay their hands on. A colporteur may be 
seen freely selling in the streets the two Testaments, 
Old and New, or single copies of the Gospels, as tracts, 
for a soldo or two each. Your servant, if she can 
read, which is by no means generally the case, will be 
found reading the New Testament in her untidy 
kitchen, leaving the dinner-things unwashed, be- 
cause, ‘‘Oh, signora, it is so interesting and beautiful 
in that book!” The driver of your carriage, too, 
whilst he waits for you at a shop, brings from his 
pocket his halfpenny copy of St. Matthew or St. Luke, 
and is so absorbed, perhaps by the new and divine 
doctrine of the Sermon on the Mount, or the history 
of the birth of the Saviour—whom he pleasantly 
recognises as the blessed Bambino of the Ara Coeli, 
the delight of his boyhood—that you have to rouse 
him as out of another world when you are ready to 
proceed. Everywhere, sometimes in almost ludicrous 
ways, you see how the imagery of the Bible is taking 
hold of the public mind; thus the other day, when 
one of those halfpenny newspapers, now so eagerly 
read by the lower class, was speaking of the gallant 
appearance which the mayor of the city made when 
riding along the Corso, it described him as mounted on 
a horse, splendid as one of those in the Apocalypse— 
no longer is the comparison drawn from the familiar 
steeds of Phidias and Praxiteles on Monte Cavallo, 
but from those seen by St. John in his vision on the 
Lord’s-day in the island of Patmos; so, again, at the 
merry artists’ festival, when Pharaoh was repre- 
sented in all his Egyptian grandeur, one of the 
attendants was heard explaining to his fellows the 
subject of the comic show, and his mind being full of 
the Mosaic narrative, he gave the whole history of 
the Children of Israel in Egyptian bondage, and the 
destruction of Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea, 
which, though it had-nothing whatever to do with 
the comedy, yet fascinated that little knot of listeners 
for half an hour. It is very interesting and curious 
to watch the advance of light into this old papal 
darkness, and little incidents that are continually 
cropping up in its progress are worth detailing. 
Thus some are scandalised by hearing the Virgin 
Mary spoken of as the wife of a carpenter. They 
have ever thought of her as the Queen of Heaven, 
the Mother of God, with a crown on her head, her 
fingers covered with rings, and strings of pearls 
round her neck. Imagine then the apparent dese- 
cration when perhaps the pious, humble wife of a 
carpenter finds herself standing, as it were, on the 
same level with the Madonna, for a candle at whose 
shrine, at the corner of her own poor street, she has 
many a time given her last barjocio. The head and 
the heart need be sound, and the truth which is 
given in place of the old fable need come with a 
great leaven of love, if it is to fix itself in the heart 
and conscience of these people. 

Whilst, however, on the one hand you see the 
eager and willing grasp with which the new truth 
is caught at by great numbers of the people, you see, 
on the other, the clinging hold which the church 
endeavours to keep upon them through their educa- 
tional faith. Thus, at the close of last year, large 
placards were attached to the doors of the churches 
announcing that, as this was a time of terrible need 
and affliction to the church, when the succour 
which had been looked for was not vouchsafed, and 
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she seemed about to fall into the hands of the spoilers, 
she had resolved to afford help to the blessed 
Madonna by raising Joseph to a somewhat higher 
position amongst the saints. Three days, therefore, 
were named to be observed in all churches to the 
honour of St. Joseph, who, when thus propitiated, 
might be able, it was confidently believed, to help in 
so serious a crisis. On this many a painter in Rome, 
both male and female, who gain a good livelihood by 
painting pictures for the churches, received a large 
demand for St. Josephs. 

In an adjoining house to ours lives a lady painter 
of this class, and we had thus an opportunity of seeing 
something of the work. Everything else was at 
once put aside. Canvases of a suitable size were 
placed on the easels, and the manufacture began. 
Antonio, the good-looking middle-aged man-servant, 
acting frequently as the model, sat sometimes with 
the bambino in his arms, sometimes with a white lily 
in his hand, yet always with a wide-awake, sym- 
pathetic look in his face, expressive of his good- 
will. The pictures went on rapidly, for the artist 
worked early and late, and whenever the noonday 
sun shone out brightly, they were brought out into 
the stately old garden, amongst the fruit-laden orange- 
trees, to dry quickly. But St. Joseph has not been 
able as yet to prop up the church, the foundations of 
which are sapped on all sides. The Italian Walden- 
sers preach every Sunday in an upper chamber, 
where on week-days an energetic American lady has 
commenced a Kinder-garten school, with the greatest 
possible success. 

Other Protestant ladies have established a eréche, 
or nursery, to relieve the poor working women of the 
care and anxiety of their infants, a very needful insti- 
tution, as many women act as servants, or are other- 
wise engaged away from home during the day. For 
this purpose these ladies have taken a large airy 
room, at the back of a good house in the Via Tritone, 
where a cheerful, motherly woman has, at the present 
time, nine little ones of about two years old under 
her charge. All are clean and neatly dressed. The 
room is well supplied with wicker-cradles and little 
chairs, but as yet the walls are bare of pictures, 
and the children want toys. The few they have were 
the gift of an English lady, who, having bought a 
ticket in one of the tombolas, or lotteries, which are 
the great fascination and often ruin of the people 
here, won a small quantity of toys, which she 
wisely sent here, and thus made many little hearts 
happy. ; 

The care and early education of the children is the 
wisest step which a philanthropist can take in Rome. 
The children are bright and wonderfully quick ; but 
apparently many, even at the age of ten or twelve, 
have not the slightest religious knowledge. They, 
however, catch up and comprehend all the simple, 
beautiful teachings which are now opening to them, 
their bright eyes flashing with delight, and their 
facile, eloquent fingers emphasising every new ot 
attractive idea, with a grace and an expression ut- 
known to the slower northern intellect. 

One of the most important features of the new 
movement is the opening of secular schools, removing 
the rising generation out of the hands of the priests, 
which is now not only being done by private bene- 
volence, but very effectively by the Italian Govern- 
ment, which has taken possession of a portion of the 
great building of the Jesuit school, the Collegio 
Romano, and applied it to this purpose. The Eng: 
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lish, American, and Scotch churches also, hitherto 
forbidden to worship within the city, and with their 
cluster of chapels outside the walls, within a stone’s 
throw of the Porta del Popolo, are now anticipating, 
with the greatest satisfaction, the erection of their 
own places of worship, cathedrals it may be, within 
the old city itself, Prince Humbert having assured 
the chaplain of the American church, when speaking 
with him on the subject, that there would be, hence- 
forth, liberty of conscience in Rome. 

The world moves in this nineteenth century more 
effectively than it did in the days of Galileo, and all 
that Pio Nono seems to have obtained in the common 
outer world by his two great church dogmas is a 
passing joke, that he has proved himself the greatest 
miracle-worker in the church—he has made one 
immaculate woman and one infallibleman. In fact, 
almost every day loosens a link in the chain which 
has held for so many ages the Roman mind in 
bondage. Day by day innovation advances. But few 
even, comparatively speaking, of the poor animals 
come in for a blessing on the 17th of January, the 
day of their patron, Saint Anthony. People are 
beginning to doubt its efficacy, many a vettarino 
saying truly that his horses would be better by a few 
soldi-worth of provender, than by all the saints’ 
blessing. Perhaps—and we will hope for it with all 
our hearts, for it is sorely needed—the Society for the 
Protection of Animals may find a footing here, and 
St. Colam would then be acknowledged truly as a 
better friend to the oppressed animals than St. 
Anthony, though he might preach Christianity to 
the fishes. 

There are in Rome two great factions, which may 
appropriately be described as the Gown and the 
Town. The Gown, as we have said, with the Pope 
at its head, has for the present withdrawn in anger, 
and withholds everything from the public and the 
people which has hitherto lulled rather than occupied 
their minds, and given variety to their lives. The 
Town, on the other hand, with the Italian Government 
at its head, has presented its old-established amuse- 
ments and observances in the most attractive way 
possible, the public doing its part, at the same time; 
with its whole heart. Thus the Carnival was the 
gayest that has been known for years. The weather 
was glorious, and the whole town gave itself up with 
the utmost abandon to the fun of the time, and even 
the wisest and gravest of Englishmen could not resist 
its spirit. Fortunately a Roman crowd is good- 
tempered ; it takes a joke and pays it back in the 
best spirit in the world. Tens of thousands may be 
massed together without rudeness orimpatience. So 
it was for those eight days on the Corso. People said, 


after the first or second day, that it would be impos- | 


sible to keep up this good-tempered folly for a whole 
week, But they who said so were strangers to the 
Roman people of 1871. It was kept up, and as the 
days wore on each increased in merriment, and even 
in beauty, spite of all the prevailing nonsense and 
buffoonery. 

It might be supposed that on an occasion of this 
kind, when there seems to be no law but that of 
mirth, and when such strong political and party feel- 
ing existed, that some outbreak must happen which 
would lead to disturbance, if not bloodshed. But 
nothing of the kind occurred, although the popular 
mind expressed itself in one or two instances without 
disguise. For instance, one procession, extremely 


well got up, and which passed through some of the 
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principal parts of the town before entering the 
Corso, was a burlesque representation of the so- 
much-talked-of crusade in aid of the Pope. A 
second represented the funeral procession of the 
Defunct Temporal Power of the Church. Both of 
these gave, of course, great offence to the Vatican 
party, and were reported with much exaggeration in 
the Catholic papers, especially the latter, on the 
pretence that it was intended to represent and 
ridicule the death and burial of Pio Nono himself. 
But they caused no disturbance. 

With the close of the Carnival, Lent commenced, 
in the third week of which, the birthday of Victor 
Emmanuel and Prince Humbert occurring on the 
self same day, a great military review was held, 
designed for the twofold purpose of doing honour 
to the sovereign, and proving to the papal party, 
at the time when so much was said and written about 
the crusade which the whole European Catholic 
world was about to send for the re-establishment of 
the temporal power of the church, how futile any 
such attempt would be. 

All Rome therefore rose up on the 14th of March 
with a right good will, and hung out her red, green, 





and white national flags from the Porta Maggiore to 


the very steps of the Vatican, and from the Porta 
del Popolo to the Marmorata, proclaiming thus more 
forcibly than by words how much she was in earnest. 
Flags of every quality and variety were displayed, 
from that of large dimensions, waving its rich silken 
folds from its gilded flag-staff, with the blue streamer 
in honour of the Princess Margaret, down to the 
little flag of coloured calico fastened on a bamboo 
cane from the Campagna. The history of most of 
these flags is interesting. They were prepared in 
secret for the entrance of the Italian troops last 
September, the people working at them with locked 
doors, sometimes in the dead of the night, and the 
moment the Italians entered, out they flashed simul- 
taneously through the whole city, expressing more 
emphatically than words the sentiment which was 
strong in every heart. 

But to return from the flags to the Roman festa. 

The great show took place in the Piazza di Espagna, 
where at about two o’clock Prince Humbert, attended 
by a splendid staff, and the Princess Margaret, 
with her attendant ladies and gentlemen, in two 
carriages, having taken their stand by the old foun- 
tain at the foot of the Spanish steps, the National 
Guard, which had already marched down the long 
line of streets to the Porta del Popolo, five thousand 
in number, returned, marching two abreast, through 
the piazza, with its immense and enthusiastic crowd. 
This fine body of men, composed of the gentlemen 
and tradesmen of Rome, has been completely 
organised since last September, and seen now in 
their blue-grey uniform, relieved by scarlet, passing 
through the dense dark throng, looked like a winding 
bed of pale-blue flowers. After them came four 
thousand troops of the line, in their dark uniform, 
with their knapsacks on their shoulders, followed by 
their artillery, the very cannon which had done such 
service at the Porta Pia, and which, in acknowledg- 
ment and remembrance of those September days, 
was received with enthusiasm. Lastly came that 
strange body, the Bersaglieri, the favourites of the 
people—short men, in their dark, almost black 

iform, baggy trousers, and white linen gaiters, 
everything loose upon them, in their black hats and 
huge, untidy plume of cock’s feathers hanging to 
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their shoulders. On they came at their usual sharp 
run, their band playing the quick march peculiar to 
their movemént, and as they passed they were hailed 
with shouts of that fond admiration with which the 
populace regard them, crowds of boys running at 
their side in the wildest delight. And well do they 
deserve this expression of public regard, for they 
have been foremost in every struggle for Italian 
liberty. But it is sad to think that, like the grinder’s 
trade in Sheffield, this is a service which wears them 
out in five or six years. They are, in fact, infantry 
doing the duty of cavalry. At night the town was 
illuminated, nor did any stormy wind interrupt this 
expression of public joy. Rome apparently was of 
one mind, and if the Vatican party had only eyes to 
see, they would not fail to perceive that every effort 
that they made to test the public feeling only called 
forth a more unhesitating utterance against them- 
selves. 

Palm Sunday came, and those curious artificial 
wands, woven and plaited of bleached reeds, grown 
and prepared at a distance, by a family which has 
enjoyed for generations the exclusive monopoly of 
their manufacture, were brought into Rome—curious 
pale gold-coloured wands, from six feet high for the 
cardinals, down to those of eight or ten inches for the 
small boys of the chapel, or for the poor who may 
bring them to be blessed. 

But of the Easter services in St. Peter’s, stripped of 
all their splendour, and thus made of very little 
account, I will say nothing, as all the world is fami- 
liar with them in books, if not otherwise, in their 
perfected form; for although they might thus, denuded 
of their usual attractions, be remarkable as tokens of 
the state of the present feeling in the Roman church, 
they would be tedious to the general reader. Of the 
service in St. John Lateran on Easter Eve, however, 
I may be allowed to say something. 

It is on this day that the Jews, Turks, infidels, and 
heretics converted during the year to Christianity 
receive public baptism in the baptistery of Constan- 
tine, attached to this beautiful old church; and when 
it has, perhaps maliciously, been said that the same 
old Jew comes up year after year for the ceremony. 
No one, however, on this occasion appeared ; a little 
child only, neither of Hebrew nor heathen parentage, 
received the honour of baptism, after the annual 
ceremony of the blessing of the font. Then returning 
to the church, the ordination of priests, peculiar to 
this day and to this church, commenced. 

Every order of church servitor seems to be pre- 
pared and ordained for his office, and the ceremony 
was long commencing with the order of thurifers, 
acolytes, and all the rest, some classes of whom knelt 
to the aged officiating cardinal-vicar, who with a 
pair of scissors snipped off a portion of hair, in anti- 
cipation of the tonsure, and in token that henceforth 
all pride of outward appearance must cease. Still, 
the most extraordinary feature of the day was pre- 
sented by the whole body of candidates for sacred 
orders, to the number of about seventy, all habited in 
white flowing garments, prostrating themselves on 
the bare marble pavement before the altar, lying at 
their whole length, with their faces downward, row 
after row of white figures, only perceptibly men by 
the dark back of the head and the black feet, the 
shoe-soles regularly two and two, facing outwards. 
All taking their places, side by side, as they entered, 
dropped to their knees; then, as if the whole floor 
had been measured out for the purpose, and perhaps 
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it had, fell forward, and extending their feet lay in 
white symmetrical order, every fold of their garments 
apparently uniform throughout. The perfect order 
suggested even a previous rehearsal; one man only, 
apparently thinking about the effect he produced, 
seemed anxious, considering that, like Saul, he was 
taller than his fellows, that his white garments should 
reach to his heels. He therefore tried to adjust 
them, but after all a pair of black ankles showed 
below: Here they lay, motionless as marble effigies, 
and it was difficult to say what exactly was the effect 
produced on our minds by the spectacle. Some 
admiration, perhaps, for the submissive obedience 
which prostrated them thus, mixed with a pity for 
the abject state of mind of which it was a type, and 
no slight sense of the absurd and ridiculous. 

For twenty minutes at least this immovable pros- 
tration must have continued, during which- the 
offices of the. service went on; then rising to their 
feet they broke off into parties, and sub-deacons, 
deacons, and priests received their various vestments, 
which were assumed kneeling, at the feet of the 
cardinal-vicar, with much ceremony; and when all 
were duly ordained, marked with the sign of the 
cross, and had received the kiss and benediction, they 
partook of the sacrament, and the ceremony was 
concluded. 

Easter Day, the greatest day in the whole Christian 
year, passed off without any of the usual distinguishing 
features; no blessing of the populace by the Pope, 
no illumination of the dome of St. Peter’s. Indeed, 
as the Hcly Father no longer considered it necessary 
to celebrate Easter by the usual display of fireworks, 
the municipality declined doing their part as in 
ordinary years, although they had commenced their 
preparations weeks before; now, however, they re- 
solved to defer their demonstration to the 21st of 
April, the birthday of Rome 2,626 years ago, when 
the girandola should blaze forth to symbolise the 
light, and the liberty, and the knowledge that Rome 
conveyed in the days of her legitimate temporal 
power. So the great birthday of Rome—the old 
queen of law, order, and civilisation—was kept, and 
everybody, excepting the Neri, or black party at- 
tached to the Pope, made a grand holiday. Flags 
waved, the National Guard put on its uniform, music 
sounded in the air, and from fifty to a hundred 
thousand people, it is said, thronged the Piazza del 
Popolo to see the wonderful display, which was 
worthy of the fame of Roman fireworks. 

So Easter closed in this year of grace 1871, though 
py speaking the girandola took place ten days 
ater, and such an Easter as this has never been 
known in Rome. Buta great erais at hand. The 
temporal power of the Pope has received its death- 
blow. The miracle which was expected to restore it 
has not taken place, and St. Joseph seems as power- 
less to help for this purpose as the Virgin Mary - 
herself. The spiritual power is also on the wane. 
The Italians are beginning to think and act for 
themselves, and even to sympathise with Signor 
Morelli Salvatore in his sentiments uttered recently 
in the parliament at Florence, that ‘‘ the Government 
must guarantee the liberation of Italy by means of 
a sound and universal education of its women. 
Educate them properly,’”’ said the honourable mem- 
ber, ‘‘and they will become the first educators of 
their children. Teach them to give their children 
souls as well as bodies; then you will soon neither 
require soldiers nor the Pope.” 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


To Alexr. Pringle, of Whitebank. 


My pear Srr,— Will you permit me to 
‘ag: be a suitor to you for a large double- 
“Sé:, stemmed birch which, among other 
~/1* damage, the late tempest has blown 
down in Yair Craig Wood, near the road? It would 
suit me particularly to make rustic pillars for a little 
porch before a cottage at Abbotsford. If you have not 
designed the tree for any other purpose, Sandie Trum- 
bull will value it for me, and i will send it down by 
my cart on Tuesday. 

Tom Scott mentioned your wish to extend some of 
the plantation at Peel, to which, or anything else you 
may wish to do for the advantage of the estate, I am 
happy to consent so far as I have any trifling inte- 
rest. Indeed, I think the plantations at Ashestiel 
should be much increased, as great part of the land 
above the road cannot be otherwise beneficially oeeu- 
pied. I am, with compliments to Mrs. P., my dear 
Sir, very truly yours, W. Scorr. 

Ashestiel, (October, 1812.) ‘ 


To a Minister who had written on the subject of Religion. 


My DEAR AND OLD ScHooLFettow,—I take your 
letter most kindly, and thank you for it accordingly. 
I have no doubt that you and I would agree entirely 
in our idea of the duties we owe to our fellow-men. 
But as I have thought often and seriously on the 
great subject of religion, and have adopted the best 
judgment I can form upon that most important 


subject, no good is like to acerue to either of us by 
entering into a discussion in which certainly we could 


neither of us convert each other. I am a sincere 
believer in the great truths of Christianity, and that 
must satisfy my old friend with respect to my re- 
ligious faith. 

I will be very happy to hear from you on any 
other subject, and remain your obedient servant, and 
sincere friend and well-wisher, 

Watrer Scorr 

London, 19 April, 1828. 


To Mrs. Scott Moncrieff. 


Dear Mrs. Scorr Moncrrerr,—I have waited 
longer than I should have done to look at Miss 
Young’s manuscript, which reached me in September, 
with the sincere hope that I might be able to assist 
this deserving young person, the good child of an 
excellent father. And when I found by taking some 
pain with the manuscript that there was no possibility 
of giving them (s?¢) the fashion of the day, or ensure a 
sale necessary to defray expences and produce her 
some emolument, I looked through her father’s works 
with a view to some selection such as might be repub- 
lished with advantage. But unhappily the times 
are daily more unfavourable for success, and I have 
no hopes of success either to Miss Young or ad- 
vantage to the public from the works of her father, 
—just, true, and well expressed as they are. 

The fault is not in the book, but, as often is the case, 
it 1s in those whom it is calculated to improve. You 
know the scriptural expression about throwing pearls 





to swine; and where the ears of the listeners are 
deafened,—and with pride and obstinacy the worst 
of obstacles, —God must cleanse them by a miracle; or 
a long trial of experience, mingled I fear with severe 
punishments, must pave the way for the listeners and 
profiters. RD 

Although I had hoped to do ediiside#ably more for 
Miss Young, my despair of succee ii the way I 
proposed makes it still more my duty td be of service 
to her if I can and as far as I can. 

On the opposite sidé is a small trifle* for her use, 
which Mr. Scott Monerieff will perhaps receive for 
Miss Young any time he goes into Baint Andrew 
Square, and which I hope your kindness Will transfer 
to her with my kindest wishes. 


I am, dear Mis. Scott Moncrieff, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
Water Scorr. 
Abbotsford, Melrose, 
17 December (1829.) 


To R. Scott Monorief, Esq. 


Dear §tr,—I write to you in consequence of a 
note which you sent to Sir Robert Dundas about 
Miss Young. Iam very anxious to be of some use to 
Miss Young, daughter of a most excellent and worthy 
man, who stood in the gap with gteat eourage and 
good effect in the old democratical times, and also 
on account of the virtues of Miss Young, who sup- 

orts a sister who is in bad health and insane by 
er own labours. 

There was a petition soiie time ago presented, 
signed by the Duke of Bueeleuch, the Lord President, 
and the other pefsehs who could attest Young’s 
merit, to which my owl itiportant name was added. 
There was hope at that time of getting a pension, 
but nothing could then be dotie. The death of poor 
Helen Erskine, daughter of the late Lord Kinnedder, 
has relieved the fund to that extent which might 
be perhaps found compassable if warni interest were 
made. 

Miss Youtig called on me last week, and talked of 
my being the iiedium of sending a petition to the 
Duchess of Buetleueh. Just at that moment I 
underwent a momentary incapacity of speech, and 
my articulation was so imperfect that I could not 
distinctly explain to her that, knowing that the 
generosity of the Duke and Duchess fully equalled 
their means of benevolence, however large, I did 
not think I could with propriety pretend to dictate 
the channels to which they should distribute them. 

I was bled, and am quite well again, and have 
been inquiring after Miss Young, but I only know 
she lives at Stock Bridge. 

Iwas thinking of making some little publication 
in her behalf, for the economy of the public is so 
great at present that they will listen neither to jus- 
tice nor generosity. 

I owe her some service, if possible, for I believe 
I gave her a hearty fright, very unwillingly on my 
own part. 

I am, always yours truly, 
Watrer Scorr. 
Edin. Saturday (27th Feb., 1830.) 





* An order for £10 was enclosed. 
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With reference to the preceding letter we give the 
following extract from Lockhart’s ‘Life of Scott,” 
vol. vii. p. 203 :— 

“Sir Walter was now to pay the penalty of his 
unparalleled toils. On the 15th of February (1830), 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, he returned from 
the Parliament House apparently in his usual state, 
and found an old acquaintance, Miss Young, of 
Hawick, waiting to show him some Ms. memoirs 
of her father (a dissenting minister of great worth 
and talents), which he had undertaken to revise and 
correct for the press. The old lady sat by him for 
half an hour, while he seemed to be occupied with 
her papers; at length he rose, as if to dismiss her, 
but sank down again—a slight convulsion agitating 
his features. After a few minutes he got up, and 
staggered to the drawing-room, where Anne Scott 
and my sister, Violet Lockhart, were sitting. They 
rushed to meet him, but he fell at all his length 
upon the floor ere they could reach him. He 
remained speechless for about ten minutes, by which 
time a surgeon had arrived and bled him. He was 
cupped again in the evening, and gradually recovered 
possession of speech, and of all his faculties, in so 
far that, the occurrence being kept quiet, when he 
appeared abroad again after a short interval, people 
in general do not seem to have observed any serious 
change.” 





WHAT HAS SCOTT DONE FOR SCOTLAND? 


Tue Scottish readers of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” may 
be amused by the following smart and in some ways 
true statement by an Englishman of what Scotland 


owes to Sir Walter Scott :— 

What is the service that Scott has rendered to the 
world? What has he done for the land in which he 
happened to be born? He discovered Scotland, or 
that part of Scotland, at least, which is most visited, 
and which is present to the minds of most tourists 
when they speak of the country beyond the Tweed. 
Scott discovered the Trossachs, Loch Lomond, the 
Highlands, and the kilted clans, in precisely the 
same fashion as Columbus discovered America. 
Down south, it is true, there were vague traditions of 
a savage region lying beyond the Scotland of kirks 
and towns, and that region had even been visited by 
adventurous travellers, such as Captain Burt, just as 
America had been visited by Norse sailors centuries 
before Columbus was born. But ‘the eye sees only 
what it brings the power of seeing;” and Captain 
Burt did not see the Highlands which are painted in 
the pages of Scott, and into which any of us can dart 
after a fourteen hours’ run from King’s Cross. He 
saw only big, ugly, misshapen mountains, great 
masses of dirty heather, misery and picturesque 
squalor. The beautiful curves of Ben Cruachan, the 
silver sheen of Loch Awe, the wooded islands that 
seem to float on Loch Lomond, the gloomy grandeur 
of Glencoe, the beauty of the river-like lakes that 
pierce the great Caledonian valley and join sea to 
sea, had no existence to the early English traveller. 
They were all discovered by Walter Scott. He sang 
about Roderick Dhu, and Fitzjames, and Helen, and 
straightway thousands rushed to the Trossachs, to 
discover for the first time that loch and land were beau- 
tiful. In like manner he discovered the Highlanders. 
Before nis time, no doubt, it was well known that 





such people did exist; for the ugly affair of Glencoe 
had brought them unpleasantly into prominence; 
while the prowess of Montrose, Dundee, and Prince 
Charles, the battles of Inverlochy, Killiecrankie, and 
Preston Pans, had proclaimed, with disagreeable 
emphasis, that the bare-legged and tartaned savages 
could fight. But the men discovered by England 
were a set of seoundrels, cut-throats, and thieves, 
who could not speak a Christian language, who still 
practised the rites of papistry, and were shrewdly 
suspected of a design to restore the practice of 
cannibalism, as well as the House of Stuart. The 
Highlanders discovered by Scott were a totally 
different race. They were as brave as Coour-de-Lion, 
and as chivalrous as Saladin. They were the best 
custodians of that beautiful chivalry which sentenced 
men to disgrace if gentleness and courtesy to woman 
did not accompany manly prowess. They kept 
alight the lamp of that loyalty which could remain 
steadfast to an historic family whom an ungrateful 
nation had presumed to drive into exile for exercising 
its kingly right to do what it liked with its own 
word of honour and its subjects’ liberties and lives. 
They afforded the last home to that feudalism which 
bound the people to the lord of the soil by the tie of 
common affection, instead of by ‘‘ the nexus of cash 
payments.”’ And, most important fact of all, their 
bravery, their courtesy, and chivalry, were set off by 
the most picturesque style of dress in Kurope. Such 
were the Highlanders discovered by Walter Scott, 
and now ever present to the fancy of Englishmen. 
Whether the reality was more like the picture drawn 
by the imagination of the novelist, or that painted 
by the rude prejudices of our English forefathers, is 
a minor question on which it were unprofitable to 
dilate. The supreme fact is, that the Highlands and 
the Highlanders known to all the world were dis- 
covered by the man who wrote the “Lady of 
the Lake” and ‘‘ Waverley.’ It is possible that 
the land which produced Adam Smith as well as 
Walter Scott may still contain political economists, 
and that those sneering ruffians may ask, What is 
the good of the discovery? The answer can be 
stated in pounds, shillings, and pence. Scott’s brain 
has been more valuable to his country than a mine of 
gold. Every autumn he draws from north, south, 
east, and west, a crowd of men laden with curiosity 
and money bags, who offer tribute to King Scott 
whenever they pay the superb hotel bills which form 
a distinctive feature of the country. Scott’s brain 
supports half the hotels of Scotland ; and it pays at 
least half the taxes. ‘‘The Heart of Midlothian” 
and ‘‘The Lady of the Lake” are worth a reduction 
of fourpence in the income-tax; the ‘ Waverley 
Novels ”’ are as good to Scotland as a yearly grant of 
half a million from the Imperial Exchequer. What 
Ireland lacks is not ‘repeal,’ or a Republic, but a 
Walter Scott. An Irish ‘‘ Lady of the Lake” would 
drain the Bog of Allen; an Irish ‘‘ Waverley” 
would be as valuable as a bed of coal; and an Irish 
Walter Scott would abolish the wrongs of Ireland by 
the scribbling of his quill. The real wrong of 
Ireland is that Scott is Scotch. 

But Scott, we repeat, is more than Scotch; he is 
English, French, German, American—anything. 
He was one of those great intellectual forces who 
throw into the world of thought and daily life a 
crowd of new characters as real as the men and 
women whom we meet in the market-place, and 
symbolical for all time of the thoughts, feelings, 
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passions, emotions by which men are swayed. The 
mass of people are not moved by the abstractions of 
pure thought. They do not care for the philo- 
sophical systems of the closet. They follow with but 
languid interest the fine-drawn systems of a Bacon 
or a Hobbes, an Adam Smith ora Mill. In litera- 
ture, as in common life, their interest centres in per- 
sons. Just as a lady who is making a morning call 
will break away from the ethical considerations that 
must govern the treatment of Alsace and Lorraine, 
and will plunge into a discussion on the foibles of 
her neighbours, so the mass of people feel an interest 
only in the books which set before them men and 
women. It isthe poets and the novelists who pro- 
duce the literature on which the reading world feeds. 
Homer, Dante, Cervantes, Shakespeare, represent 
the teachers who win the ear of mankind. They 
teach by parable, and therefore they never lack an 
audience. In that august hierarchy of creative 
genius Scott finds a foremost place. To him belonged 
that power of strong conception and simple represen- 
tation which are the distinctive ‘‘notes” of the 
dramatic work that is done for all time. His genius 
has no provincialism, no localising accent. none of 
the mannerism which stamps the art that represents 
a particular era; it is simple, natural, like life itself; 
it is intelligible to the meanest understanding, as 
well as fascinating to the highest. Jeanie Deans, 
Caleb Balderstone, the Antiquary, Cuddie Headrigg, 
and Balfour of Burley may all speak with a Scotch 
accent, but they express feelings common to ail 
peoples and all generations. Therefore it is that 
Scott is more than Scotch, and that the festival of 
his centenary must not be degraded by the spirit of 
provincialism which remembers, before all things, 
the place that gave him birth and the land that he 
has illuminated by the splendour of his genius. 





GHOSTS AND GHOST LORE. 


IV. 
THE DRUMMER OF TEDWORTH. 


Many of the haunted-house stories have been trade 
tricks for the benefit of landlords or publicans. There 
was a play once popular on the stage, called ‘“‘ The 
Drummer,” ascribed to no less an author than Addi- 
son. It was published with a preface by Richard 
Steele, Addison’s coadjutor, in the ‘‘ Spectator.” The 
opening words of the first act were in the following 
speech from the Butler of Sir George Munro: ‘‘ There 
came another coach to town last night, that brought 
a gentleman to inquire about this strange noise we 
hear inthe house. This spirit will bring a power of 
custom to the ‘George.’ If so be he continue his pranks, 
I design to sell a pot of ale, and set up the sign of 
the Drum.” 
And in the prologue the concluding lines give a 
clue to the mystery : 
** An am’rous ghost that’s faithful, fond, and true, 

Made up of flesh and blood, as much as you; 

‘Then every evening come in flocks, undaunted, 

We never think this house is too much haunted.” 
A clever allusion to the benefit derived both by the 
landlord of the George and by the theatre that took 
advantage of the popular credulity and curiosity 
about ghosts. 

Whatever may have been the origin of Addison’s 

“Drummer” and the ghost of the ‘‘ George,” we 
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are reminded of another Drummer of older date, who 
also made a great noise in the world. The recital is 
iven in detail in a work by the Rev. Joseph Glanvil, 
aplain and Ordinary to Charles m. It is almost 
as circumstantial a narrative as that of Epworth Par- 
sonage, related in our last number, and the noises and 
annoyances were as various and alarming as those 
which disturbed the Wesley household. As in that 
case, the mystery was never wholly cleared up, and 
the mode of performing some of the tricks never 
ascertained ; but enough was discovered to prove that 
this ghost was ‘‘a spirit of revenge.”’ In the super- 
stitious belief of the time, the aid of ‘‘ demonology 
and witchcraft”? had to be invoked; but the demon 
seems, as is usually the case, to have worked by the 
agency of human passions and plots. So that the 
reader need not be surprised at the combination of 
the natural and supernatural in the heading of the 
old story, which is deseribed as ‘‘ The complete nar- 
rative of the demon of Tedworth, being the disturb- 
ances at Mr. Mompesson’s house, caused by witchcraft and 
the villany of the drummer.” 


Mr. John Mompesson, of Tedworth, in the county 
of Wilts, being about the middle of March. in the 
year 1661, at a neighbouring town called Ludgarshah, 
and hearing a drum beat there, he inquired of the 
bailiff of the town, at whose house he then was, what 
it meant. The bailiff told him that they had for some 
days been troubled with an idle drummer, who de- 
manded money of the constable by virtue of a pre- 
tended pass, which he thought was counterfeit. Upon 
this, Mr. Mompesson sent for the fellow, and asked 
him by what authority he went up and down the 
country in that manner with his drum. 

The drummer answered he had good autho- 
rity, and produced his pass, with a warrant under 
the hands of Sir William Cawhey and Colonel 
Ayliff, of Gretenham. Mr. Mompesson knowing 
these gentlemen’s hands, discovered that the pass and 
warrant were counterfeit, and thereupon commanded 
the vagrant to put off the drum, and charged the 
constable to carry him before the next justice of the 
peace to be further examined and punished. The 
fellow then confessed the cheat, and begged earnestly 
to have his drum. Mr. Mompesson told him, that if 
he understood from Colonel Ayliff, whose drummer 
he said he was, that he had been an honest man, he 
should have it again, but in the meantime he would 
secure it, so he left the drum with the bailiff and the 
drummer in the constable’s hands, who it seems was 
prevailed on by the fellow’s entreaties to let him go. 

About the midst of April following, when Mr. 
Mompesson was preparing for a journey to London, 
the bailiff sent the drum to his house; when he was 
returned from that journey, his wife told him that 
they had been much affrighted in the night by 
thieves, and that the house had like to have been 
broken up. And he had not been at home above 
three nights when the same noise was heard that had 
disturbed his family in his absence. It was a very 
great knocking at his doors and the outsides of his 
house. Hereupon, he got up and went about the 
house with a brace of pistols in his hands ; he opened 
the door where the great knocking was, and then he 
heard the noise at another door; he opened that also, 
and went out round the house, but could discover 
nothing, only he still heard a strange noise and 
hollow sound. When he was got back to bed, the 
noise was a thumping and drumming on the top of 
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his house, which continued a good space, and then 
by degrees went off into the air. 

After this, the noise of thumping and drumming 
was very frequent, usually five nights together, and 
then it would intermit three. It was on the outsides 
of the house, which is most of it of board. It con- 
stantly came as they were going to sleep, whether 
early or late. After a month’s disturbance without 
it came into the room where the drum lay, four or 
five nights in seven, within half an hour after they 
were in bed, continuing almost two. 

The sign of it just before it came was they still 
heard a hushing in the air, over the house, and at 
its going off the beating of a drum like that at the 
breaking-up of a guard. It continued in this room 
for the space of two months, which time Mr. Mom- 
pesson himself lay there to observe it. In the fore 
part of the night it used to be very troublesome, but 
after two hours all would be quiet. 

Mrs. Mompesson being brought to bed, there was 
but little noise the night she was in travail, nor any 
for three weeks after till she had recovered strength. 
But after this civil cessation, it returned in a ruder 
manner than before, and followed, and vexed the 
youngest children, beating their beds with that 
violence that all present expected when they would 
fall to pieces. In laying hands on them one should 
feel no blows, but might perceive them to shake ex- 
ceedingly. For an hour together, it would beat 
round-hands, and cuckolds, the tattoo, and several 
other points of war, as well as any drummer. After 
this, they should hear a scratching under the chil- 
dren’s beds; as if by something that had iron talons. 
It would lift the children up in their beds, follow 
them from one room to another, and for a while 
haunted none particularly but them. 

There was a cock-loft in the house, which had not 
been observed to be troubled ; thither they removed 
the children, putting them to bed while it was fair 
day, where they were no sooner laid but their troubler 
was with them as before. 

On the 5th of November, 1661, it kept a mighty 
noise, and a servant observing two boards in the 
children’s room seeming to move, he bid it give him 
one of them; upon which, the board came (nothing 
moving it that he saw) within a yard of him; the man 
added, ‘‘ Nay, let me have itin my hand,” upon which 
it was shoved quite home to him again, and so up 
and down, to and fro, at least twenty times together, 
till Mr. Mompesson forbid the servant such familiari- 
ties. This was in the day-time, and seen by a whole 
roomful of people. At night, the minister, one Mr. 
Cragg, and divers of the neighbours, came to the 
house on a visit. The minister went to prayers with 
them, kneeling at the children’s bedside, where it 
was then very troublesome and loud. During prayer- 
time it withdrew into the cock-loft, but returned as 
soon as prayers were done, and then, in sight of the 
company, the chairs walked about the room of them- 
selves, the children’s shoes were hurled over their 
heads, and every loose thing moved about the 
chamber. At the same time a bed staff was thrown 
at the minister, which hit him on the lég, but so 
favourably that a lock of wool could not fall more 
softly, and it was observed that it stopped just where 
it lighted, without rolling, or moving from the place. 

Mr. Mompesson perceiving that it so much perse- 
cuted the little children, he lodged them out at a 

neighbour’s house, taking his eldest daughter, who 
was about ten years of age, into his own chamber, 
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where it had not been a month before. As soon as 
she was in bed the disturbance began there again, 
continuing three weeks drumming and making other 
noises, and it was observed that it would exactly 
answer in drumming anything that was beaten or 
called for. After this, the house where the children 
were lodged out happening to be full of strangers, 
they were taken home, and no disturbance having 
been known in the parlour, they were lodged there, 
where also their persecutor found them, but then only 
plucked them by the hair and night-clothes without 
any other disturbance. 

It was noticed that when the noise was loudest, and 
came with the most sudden and surprising violence, 
no dog about the house would move, though the 
knocking was oft so boisterous and rude that it 
hath been heard at a considerable distance in the 
fields, and awakened the neighbours in the village, 
none of which live very near this house. The servants 
sometimes were lifted up with their beds, and let 
gently down again without hurt. At other times it 
would lie like a great weight upon their feet. 

About the latter end of December, 1661, the 
drumming was less frequent, and then they heard a 
noise like the jingling of money, occasioned, as it 
was thought, by somewhat Mr. Mompesson’s mother- 
had spoken the day before to a neighbour, who 
talked of fairies leaving money, viz., that she should 
like it as well if it would leave them some to make 
amends for their trouble, the night after the speaking 
of which there was a great chinking of money over 
the whole house. 

After this, it desisted from the ruder noises, and 
employed itself in little apish and less troublesome 
tricks. On Christmas Eve, a little before day, one of 
the little boys arising out of his bed was hit ona 
sore place upon his heel with the latch of the door. 
The pin that it was fastened with was so small, that 
it was a difficult matter to pick it out. The night 
after Christmas Day it threw the old gentlewoman’s 
clothes about the room, and hid her Bible. 

After this, it was very troublesome to a servant of 
Mr. Mompesson, who was a stout fellow, and of sober 
conversation. This man lay within during the greatest 
disturbance, and for several nights something 
would endeavour to pluck his clothes off the bed, 
so that he was fain to tug hard to keep them on, 
and sometimes they would be plucked from him b 
main force, and his shoes thrown at his head; and 
now and then he should find himself forcibly held, 
as it were bound hand and foot, but he found that 
whenever he could make use of his sword and struck 
with it, the spirit quitted its hold. 

A little after these contests, a son of Mr. Thomas 
Bennett, whose workman the Drummer had some- 
times been, came to the house and told Mr. Mom- 
pesson some words that he had spoken which it seems 
was not well taken. For as soon as they were in 
bed, the drum was beat up very violently and loudly; 
the gentleman arose and called his man to him, who 
lay with Mr. Mompesson’s servant just now spoken of, 
whose name was John. As soon as Mr. Bennett’s 
man was gone, John heard a rustling noise in his 
chamber, and something came to his bedside, as if 
it had been one in silk. The man presently reached 
after his sword, which he found held from him, and it 
was with difficulty and much tugging that he got it into 
his power, which as soon as he had done the spectre 
left him, and it was always observed that it still 
avoided a sword. 
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About the beginning of January, 1662, they were 
wont to hear a singing in the chimney before it came 
down. And one night about this time lights were 
seen in the house. One of them cameinto Mr. Mom- 
pesson’s chamber which seemed blue and glimmering, 
and caused great stiffness in the eyes of those that 
saw it. After the light something was heard coming 
up the stairs, as if it had been one without shoes. 
The light was seen also four or five times in the chil- 
dren’s chamber; and the maids confidently affirm 
that the doors were at least ten times opened and 
shut in their sight, and when they were opened they 
heard a noise as if half a dozen had entered together, 
after which some were heard to walk about the room, 
and one rustled as if it had been silk; the like Mr. 
Mompesson himself once heard. 

During the time of the knocking, when many were 
present, a gentleman of the company said, ‘‘ Satan, 
if the drummer set thee to work, give three knocks, 
and no more,” which it did very distinctly, and 
stopped. ‘Then the gentleman knocked to see if it 
would answer him, as it was wont, but it did not. 
For further trial, he bid it for confirmation, if it were 
the drummer, to give five knocks and no more that 
night, which it did, and left the house quiet all the 
night after. This was done in the presence of Sir 
Thomas Chamberlain,of Oxfordshire, and divers others. 

On Saturday morning, an hour before day, Jan. 10, 
a drum was heard beat upon the outsides of Mr. 
Mompesson’s chamber, from whence it went to the 
other end ofthe house, where some gentlemen strangers 
lay, playing at their door, and without, four or five 
several times, and so went off into the air. 

The next night a smith in the village lying with 
John, the man, they heard a noise in the room as one 
had been a shoeing of a horse, and somewhat came, 


as if it were with a pair of pincers, snipping at the 
smith’s nose most part of the night. 

One morning Mr. Mompesson rising early to go a 
journey, heard a great noise below where the children 
lay, and running down with a pistol in his hand, he 
heard a voice crying, ‘‘ A witch! a witch!” as they 


also had heard it once before. Upon his entrance all 
was quiet. Having one night played some little tricks 
at Mr. Mompesson’s bed’s feet, it went into another 
bed, where one of his daughters lay; there it passed 
from side to side, lifting her up as it passed under. 
At that time there were three kinds of noises in the 
bed ; they endeavoured to thrust at it with a sword, 
but it still shifted, and carefully avoided the thrust, 
still getting under the child when they offered at it. 
The night after it came panting like a dog out of 
breath ; upon which, one took a bed-staff to knock, 
which was caught out of her hand and was thrown 
away, and company coming up the room was pre- 
sently filled witha bloomy noisome smell, and was 
very hot, though without a fire, in a very sharp and 
severe winter. It continued in the bed panting and 
scratching an hour and a half, and then went into the 
next chamber, where it knocked a little and seemed to 
rattle achain. Thus did it do for three nights together. 

After this, the gentlewoman’s Bible was found in 
the ashes, the paper sides being downwards. Mr. 
Mompesson took it up, and observed that it lay open 
at the 3rd chapter of St. Mark, where there is men- 
tion of the unclean spirits falling down before our 
Saviour, and of his giving power to the twelve to cast 
out devils, and of the scribes’ opinion that he cast 
them out through Beelzebub. 

The next night they strewed ashes over the 
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chamber to see what impressions it would leave. In 
the morning they found in one place the resemblance 
of a great claw, in another of a lesser, some letters 
in another, which they could make nothing of, besides 
many circles and scratches in the ashes. 

About this time I went to the house on purpose to 
inquire after the truth of those passages, of which 
there was so loud a report. It had ceased from its 
drumming and ruder noises before 1 came thither, 
but most of the more remarkable circumstances before 
related were confirmed to me there by several of the 
neighbours together who had been present at them. 
At this time it used to haunt the children, and that 
as soon as they were laid. They went to bed that 
night I was there about eight of the clock, when a 
maid servant, coming down from them, told us it was 
come. The neighbours that were there and two 
ministers, who had seen and heard divers times, 
went away, but Mr. Mompesson and I, and a gentle- 
man that came with me, went up. I heard a strange 
scratching as I went up the stairs, and when we 
came into the room, I perceived it was just behind 
the bolster of the children’s bed, and seemed to be 
against the tick. It was as loud a scratching as one 
with long nails could make upon a bolster. There 
were two little modest girls in the bed between seven 
and eight years old, asI guessed. I saw their hands 
out of the clothes, and they could not contribute to 
the noise that was behind their heads; they had 
been used to it, and had still somebody or other in 
the chamber with them, and therefore seemed not to 
be much affrighted. I, standing at the bed’s head, 
thrust my hand behind the bolster, directing it to the 
place whence the noise seemed to come, whereupon 
the noise ceased there and was heard in another part 
of the bed; but when I had taken out my hand it 
returned, and was heard in the same place as before. 

I had been told that it would imitate noises, and 
made a trial by scratching several times upon the 
sheet, as five, seven, and ten, which it followed, and 
still stopped at my number. I searched under and 
behind the bed, turned up the clothes to the bed- 
cords, grasped the bolster, sounded the wall behind, 
and made all the search that possibly I could to find 
if there were any trick, contrivance, or common cause 
of it; the like did my friend, but we could discover 
nothing. So that I was then verily persuaded, and 
am so still, that the noise was made by some demon 
or spirit. After it had scratched for about half an 
hour or more it went into the midst of the bed: under 
the children, and there seemed to pant like a dog out 
of breath very loudly. I put my hand upon the 
place, and felt the bed bearing up against it, as if 
something within had thrust it up. I grasped the 
feathers to feel if any living thing were in it. 
looked under and everywhere about to see if there 
were any dog or cat, or any such creature in the 
room, and so we all did, but found nothing. The 
motion it caused by this panting was so strong that 
it shook the room and windows very sensibly. It 
continued thus more than half an hour while my 
friend and I stayed in the room, and long after, as 
we were told. During the panting I chanced to see 
as it had been something (which I thought was a rat 
or mouse) moving in a linen bag that hung up 
against another bed that was in the room. I stepped 
and caught it by the upper end with one hand, with 
which I held it, and drew it through the other, but 
found nothing at all in it. There was nobody near 
to shake the bag, or if there had, no one could have 
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made such a motion, which seemed to be from within, 
as if a living creature had moved in it. This passage 
T mentioned not in the former editions, because it 
depended upon my single testimony, and might be 
subject to more evasions than the other I related ; 
but having told it to divers learned and inquisited 
men who thought it not altogether inconsiderable, I 
have now added it here. 

It will, I know, be said by some, that my friend 
and I were under some affright, and so fancied 
noises and sights that were not. This is the usual 
evasion. But if it be possible to know how a man 
is affected when in fear, and when unconcerned, I 
certainly know for mine own part that during the 
whole time of my being in the room, and in the 
house, I was under no more affrightment than I am 
while I write this relation. And if I know that I 
am now awake, and that I see the objects that are 
before me, I know that I heard and saw the parti- 
culars I have told. There is, I am sensible, no great 
matter for story in them, but there is so much as 
convinceth me that there was somewhat extraordinary 
and what we usually call preternatural in the business. 

There were other passages at my being at Ted- 
worth which I published not, because they are not such 
plain and unexceptionable proofs. I shall now briefly 
mention them—Valeant quantum valere possunt. My 
friend and I lay in the chamber where the first and 
chief disturbance had been. We slept well at night, 
but early before day in the morning I was awakened 
(and I awakened my bed-fellow) by a great knocking 
just without our chamber door. I asked who was 
there, several times, but the knocking still continued 
without answer. At last I called out ‘‘ Who is it, 
and what would you have?”’ To which a voice 
answered, ‘‘ Nothing with you!” 

We thinking it had been some servants of the 
house, went to sleep again. But speaking of 
it to Mr. Mompesson when we came down, he 
assured us that no one of the house lay that 
way, or had business thereabout, and that his 
servants were not up till he called them, which was 
after it was day, which they confirmed, and protested 
that the noise was not made by them. Mr. Mom- 
pesson had told us before that it would be gone in 
the middle of the night, and come again divers times 
early in the morning, about four o’clock, and this I 
suppose was about that time. 

Another passage was this. 


My man coming up to 
me in the morning told me that one of my horses 
(that on which I rode) was all in a sweat, and looked 


asif he had been rid the night. My friend and I 
went down and found him so. I inquired how he 
had been used, and was assured that he had been 
well fed and ordered as he used to be, and my servant 
was one that was wont to be very careful about my 
horses. The horse I had had a good time, and never 
knew but that he was very sound. But after I had 
rid him a mile or two very gently over a plain down 
from Mr. Mompesson’s house, he fell lame, and having 
made a hard shift to bring me home, died in two or 
three days, no one being able to imagine what he 
ailed. This I confess might be accident, or some 
unusual distemper ; but all things being put together 
it seems very probable that it was somewhat else. 
_ But I goon with Mr. Mompesson’s own particulars. 
There came one morning a light into the children’s 
chamber, and a voice crying, ‘‘A witch, a witch!” 
for at least an hundred times together. 

Mr. Mompesson at another time (being in the day) 
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seeing some wood move that was in the chimney of a 
room where he was, as of itself, discharged a pistol 
into it, after which they found several drops of blood 
on the hearth, and in divers places of the stairs. 

For two or three nights aiter the discharge of the 
pistol there was a calm in the house; but then it 
came again, applying itself to a little child newly 
taken from nurse, which it so persecuted that it 
would not let the poor infant rest for two nights 
together, nor suffer a candle in the room ; but carried 
them away lighted up the chimney, or threw them 
under the bed. It so scared this child by leaping 
upon it that for some hours it could not be recovered 
out of the fright; so that they were forced again to 
remove the children out of the house. The next night 
after which something about midnight came up the 
stairs, and knocked at Mr. Mompesson’s door, but 
he lying still, it went up another pair of stairs tu his 
man’s chamber, to whom it appeared standing at his 
bed’s foot. The exact shape and proportion he could 
not discover ; but he saith he saw a great body with 
two red and glaring eyes, which for some time were 
fixed steadily upon him, and at length disappeared. 

Another night, strangers being present, it passed 
in the children’s bed like a cat, at which time also the 
clothes and children were lifted up from the bed, and 
six men could not keep them down; hereupon they 
removed the children, intending to have ripped up the 
bed; but they were no sooner laid in another but 
the second bed was more troubled than the first. It 
continued thus four hours, and so beat the children’s 
legs against the bedposts that they were forced to 
arise and sit up all night. 

The drummer was tried at the assizes at Salisbury 
upon this occasion. He was committed first to Glou- 
cester gaol for stealing, and a Wiltshire man coming 
to see him, he asked what news in Wiltshire; the 
visitant said he knew of none. ‘No,” saith the 
drummer. ‘‘Do not you hear of the drumming 
at a gentleman’s house at Tedworth?” 

‘That I do enough,” said the other. 

‘*T,”’ quoth the drummer—‘‘I have plagued him ” 
(or to that purpose), ‘‘and he shall never be quiet 
till he hath made me satisfaction for taking away 
my drum.”’ Upon information of this the fellow was 
tried for a witch at Sarum, and all the main circum- 
stances I have related were sworn at the assizes by 
the minister of the parish, and divers others of the 
most intelligent and substantial inhabitants, who 
had been eye and ear witnesses of them time after 
time for divers years together. 

The fellow was condemned to transportation, and 
accordingly sent away; and it is observable that 
during all the time of his restraint and absence, the 
house was quiet. 

The editor of the third edition of Glanvil’s book, 
from whence this account is taken, adds some reflec- 
tions not much to the point, and introduces another 
sort of wonder, about which we may have something 
to tell in a later paper—the vision of persons absent 
by looking in a glass. Keeping at present to the 
mysterious sounds, it seems pretty plain that the 
troubles at Tedworth began in the revengeful spirit 
of the drummer, and were sustained by help of 
accomplices who amused themselves with the cre- 
dulity and fear of the Mompesson household. A 
house built chiefly of wooden planks gave facility for 
the tricks that were played; and where fear is, little 
limit can be set to the fancies of the timid and the 
superstitious. 
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THE TicnbornE CasE.—In the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” volume 
for 1866, the story of ‘The Great Van Broek Property’’ is 
founded on a disputed claim and a protracted trial, which 
caused as much excitement in the United States as the Tich- 
borne case has done on this side the Atlantic. Four hundred 
years ago there was a cause célébre in France which divided 
public opinion in a strange way while the trial lasted, though 
cleared up at last. A Frenchwoman who had been deserted by 
her husband, Martin Guerre, received him again, as she sup- 
posed, after an absence of eight years, and it was not until she 
had lived with him three years and borne two children that 
she made up her mind he was one Arnaud who had taken pos- 
session of tone and property. We read that in the trial 
which followed, a hundred and fifty witnesses were examined ; 
a large number, including the family of Martin, swore positively 
to the identity, recognising him by his voice, manner, appear- 
ance, and perfect knowledge of the family history. The real 
Martin had a crooked finger nail, two scars under his eyebrow, 
the left eye bloodshot, and certain warts, etc., all which pecu- 
liarities the accused possessed. Quite as much contrary 
evidence was, however, adduced, and to increase the perplexity 
of the situation, another man suddenly appeared declaring him- 
self to be the real Martin. This one, however, had a wooden 
leg, and his answers were not so clear as those of No. 1. He 
was indeed quite confused when confronted with the rival 
claimant, who browbeat him and charged him with being an 
impostor. And yet Wooden-leg was the genuine article, and 
succeeded in proving it. He had lost his leg in battle, and 
Arnaud, who had been his companion, had wormed out all the 
family secrets and turned them to his own account. 

ANECDOTE OF A Per Dove.—The River Neva, on the banks 
and islands of which the city of St. Petersburg is built, often 
rises suddenly on the breaking-up of the ice in spring. Much 
peril consequently overtakes those whose homesteads are near 
enough to the river’s banks to be endangered by the over- 
whelming force of the torrent, as well as by those floating 
blocks of ice whose destructive power is irresistible. During 
one of these sudden and terrific inundations, a striking in- 
cident was related tome as received from the truthful lips 
of an eye-witness. In one of the small tenements on the lower 
banks of the river, a lovely fair-haired girl, about eight or nine 
years old, dwelt with her parents, who were workers in hemp 
and flax. The child’s greatest earthly treasure was a beautiful 
little dove, rescued from the hands of the destroyer, who had 
rudely torn away the parent bird from the nest; thus it had 
been nestled in her bosom and fed from her lips, and they 
became almost inseparable companions, except when the little 
Hilda accompanied her parents to church, or to market with 
their home-spun goods, when, for greater safety, the bird was 
suspended from the ceiling in its quaint wicker dwelling, to 
await, with a flutter of delight, the little maid’s returning 
footsteps ; then the door of the cage was thrown open, and the 
dove flew joyfully to its usual perch or resting-place on Hilda’s 
shoulder. Such possibly might have been their mutual position 
when the rush and roar of waters suddenly swept over their 
little dwelling, the force of the destructive element leaving no 
time for flight or escape in any shape. The child was soon 
seen struggling in the wild whirl of waters, whilst the dove, 
with expanded wings (which instinct would have taught her to 
use for flight and safety) hovered over her little protectress, 
fluttering around her with inexpressible alarm, now perching 
on her head or breast when she rose to the surface, and with 
her little beak making vain efforts to rescue the floating locks 
of silk-like ‘hair borne backwards and forwards by the eddies 
of the torrent. When the fair young head was again engulplied, 
the dove plunged into the swelling waves after it, then rose with 
it again, until, nature’s struggles exhausted, the loving little 
head, and the wet and weary wing, sunk, never to rise again, in 
the overwhelming waters !—La Vicomtesse Satgé de St. Jean. 

Cuicaco Ozservatory.—An English astronomer, referring 
to our notice of the Chicago University in the June ‘‘ Leisure 
Hour,” writes :—‘‘The Chicago Observatory is well known to 
us, so is its equatorial, made by Alvan Clark; so is its director, 
Mr. Safford, formerly assistant to Professor Bond, of the 
Harvard Observatory. Mr. Safford, by his astronomical re- 
searches, previously to his appointment to the Observatory of 
Chicago, had made a reputation for himself, acknowledged not 
only in his own country, but also on this side of the Atlantic. 
He has been elected one of the Honorary Associates of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, a scientific honour only granted to dis- 





tinguished foreign astronomers. The survey of the stars to 
which you allude is a very important one. M. Argelander, 
of Bonn, has already observed and recorded the positions of 
about 300,000 telescopic stars contained in a limited zone of 
the heavens north and south of the equator. This has been a 
Herculean task. Argelander having done so much, itis con. 
sidered a question of great importance that the complete 
heavens from pole to pole should be surveyed in a similar 
manner. Now this work, even in the northern hemisphere, is 
too much for any one individual or establishment to accom- 
plish ; many observatories have, therefore, volunteered (among 
them Chicago) to take each a small portion of the sky, perhaps 
a zone of a few degrees; so that in the process of time, and 
that not very far distant, the exact position, for reference, of 
every star in the heavens as low as the ninth magnitude will 
be catalogued. The sky of the southern hemisphere is being 
looked atter by the observatories of Melbourne; the Cape of 
Good Hope ; and one specially established for the purpose by 
Dr. Gould, of Cambridge, United States, at Cordova, in the 
Argentine Confederation, South America. The idea of this 
international survey of the heavens has been generally discussed 
for some years past, both by English and foreign astronomers, 
but the present distribution of the work among different 
observatories has been made chiefly under the auspices of the 
German Astronomical Society.” 

may PaTENTS.—The new patents granted in 1870 were 
13, 699. 

RoyaL DEATHS FROM SMALLPOx.—By way of impressing 
the ravages of smallpox in the pre-Jennerian period on people's 
minds in a manner more picturesque than that of ordinary 
statistics, Dr. John Gairdner selects the history of a few Royal 


‘Houses. Thus, of the descendants of Charles 1 of Great Britain, 


he finds that of his forty-two lineal descendants up to the date 
1712, five were killed outright by smallpox—viz., his son Henry, 
Duke of Gloucester, and his daughter Mary, wife of the Prince of 
Orange and mother of William 111 ; and three of the children of 
James 11—viz., Charles, Duke of Cambridge, in 1677; Mary, 
Queen of England, and wife of William 111, in 1694; and the 
Princess Maria Louisa, in April, 1712. This does not include, 
of course, severe attacks not fatal, such as those from which 
both Queen Anne and William 111 suffered. Of the immediate 
descendants of his contemporary, Louis xrv of France (who 
himself survived a severe attack of smallpox), five also died of 
it in the interval between 1711 and 1774—-viz., his son Louis, 
the Dauphin of France, in April of 1711; Louis, Duke of 
Burgundy, son of the preceding, and also Dauphin, and the 
Dauphiness, his wife, in 1712 ; their son, the Duc de Bretagne, 
and Louis xv, the great-grandson of Louis x1v. Among other 
Royal deaths from smallpox in the same period were those 
of Joseph 1, Emperor of Germany, in 1711; Peter 1, Emperor 
of Russia, in 1730; Henry, Prince of Prussia, 1767; Maximilian 
Joseph, Elector of Bavaria, December 30, 1777.—British Medical 
Journal. 

British Assocration.—The annual meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science is held this year 
at Edinburgh, under the presidency of Sir William Thomson, 
F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow. The first general meeting will be on 2nd August, 
for the President’s Address; the concluding meeting on 
Wednesday, 9th August, when the report of the treasurer 
and the list of scientifie grants will be read, and the place of 
next year’s meeting announced. This is the third time of the 
Association meeting at Edinburgh. The first was in 1834, 
under the presidency of Sir Thomas Brisbane; the second in 
1850, under the presidency of Sir David Brewster. This third 
Edinburgh meeting is the forty-first meeting of the Association 
since its formation in 1831. The number of Members and 
Associates varies greatly. In large towns the Associates of 
both sexes swell the lists, and fill the treasurer’s purse. At 
Newcastle, in 1863, the total attendance was 3,335, including 
1,704 gentlemen and 1,004 lady associates. At Bath, in 1864, 
the ladies numbered 1,058, and gentlemen associates 1,119, 
and the total 2,802. Manchester, in 1861, beat this with 3,147, 
though the ladies were not quite so numerous. Other great 
meetings, in point of numbers, have been Aberdeen, 1859, 
when the Prince Consort presided, 2,580 ; Nottingham, 2,303 ; 
Glasgow, 2,145; and Birmingham, 1,997. With the attractions of 
the Scott Centenary festival, added to the perennial interest of 
Scotland and its ancient capital, the meeting of 1871 ought to 
be distinguished in the annals of the Association. 





